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ABSTBACT * ^ ' , 

Over' lOi) academic administrators, .professionals' in 
iSiglish, an*cl writers responded to a request to annotate a sample f 
paragraph written by a colleae student at a minimua skill level. 
Besponses varied 'to extreme degrees in several areas, with letter 
grades ranging from B to F and annotations' ranging from declaring the 
student's situation hopeless- to expressing the studen^t's potential 
ahd need for understanding ' and direction. Sixty-six percent of the 
rij-Bspondents annotated the composition itself, 5 percent responded 
only with letter grad^fe, and 29 jpercent commented only in a space 
provided with no marking. on the composition. Other responses tallied 
covered kinds of comments, classifying the student as to ethnic 
background, the validity of placing *he student in a college level 
English course, praising the student,- and criticizing the- assignment* 
Besponses also indiGa^.ed th^t administrators were more thorough 
annotators than nonadroin?strators, professionals in English were more 
lerfient than nonprof essiona?e, i^nd writers showed little' contrast 
with nonwriters« lA'El) ' • 
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"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

touie Crew 



TO THE EDUCATiONAL B6S0UR0ES 
INFORMATION CENTHR (ERIC).*^ 



f After twenty years of marking papers » I am still tio| very confident *ab out 

iDy annotations* ^-To g^sJt a profilCe of professional opinion^ I recently sent 

to 456 pers.ons a sample student paragraph (Table 1) vritten by an especially 

industrio\is young man ^ihom 1 felt I had InadE^quately' ser^d. ^ 

^ / 1 

^ addressees responded as follows* Superior numbers indicate members of the 
subcif^^es reported throughout this project— ^ academio. adininistrators\ ^profession- 



als in English, and woriters. 

* 

- * ^The Cliancellor and the regents of the 
University System^ of Georgia 

^A11 college presidents in the 

K 

University System of Georgia 



Addressed, Responded 
16 4 



25% 



7 



32 



22% 



^ '^All chairpersons of Englisb departments 
in the University System of Georgia 



32 



•28% 



i 



^^^Speakers on composition at recent panels of 
The ISational Council of Teacher^ of Engiish 
X(NCrE) 



29 



10 



34% 
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; * Ad dre s se d Kes pen de d 



"Ifemb^rs of^the Mbderii Langtiage Assoda-- 
tion, ti^J^glisb, randomly chosen (MLA) 



Editors of academic publications 



* Editors of small press publications 

^ ^Authors of current freshman textbaoks in^ 
composition " ^ 

^Uie director and fellows of the National 
Endowment for Huroanitles (NEH) seminar on 
Stadttdard Engliish, Texas,' 1977, 

* Miscellaneous writers and teachers 
General faculty tnembers^ ^all of my 




i 



0 



25 



25 



25 



13* 
6 



^- -^s.. .153 



colleagues at Fort Valley State College 
Business executives ^ randomly chosen from 



the Yellowpages of Atlanta^ ^stln, Houston, 50 
and New York City 



Total 



456 



\0 



12 



11 



10 



23 



114 



20X 

48% 
44% 

36% 



77% 



83% 



15% 



8% 



25% 



Not surprisingly, persons most accust<3hnned to markin| papers responded more 
readily.* The academic adminis gators ' sizeable j&sponsB augurs their concerni 
about composition- The "coroparab.^ low response'^of general faculty members 
suggests that many colleagues outside English do not readily conceive of 
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composition as their pirovitice* Ihe low response from business ^ecu^^ives ^ , 
suggests their disinterest in pedagogical questions about coii^maiition. ^ 
Interestingly 10 percent of the forms addressed to business eicecutives vere 
retnrfied by the Post Office marked ''wved, na forwarding addres^/" compared, 
.with only * 73 percent thus r^etumed for all other -ad^^essees* Clearly the ^ 
Yeliowpages do not give access to biisiness executives ^comparable to the 
access afforc^by direct orij^s of scholars, writers, editors, and academic 
adminis t rat o rs ♦ 

The Annotations of the Composition 

Of all who responded, 66 peircenc annotated the con^o sit ign* Itself 
(Table 2), 5 percent responded only with letters, and 29 percent commented only 
ac the space provided at the bottom.* Roughly half (49 percent) responti^ with 
both annotatims on the composition itself and conimeaits aV^the bottroia. The 




re^s-ons given for no annotations of the composition itself werfi as varied as 
these samples i ^ \ ^ 

' ■ - ^ \ ■ ' " ^ 

I*d mark only what the class hajl-^^e^-^orkiag on that week— other-- ^ 
. wls^ the student^ill be t^oo^^^'couraged. ^ ^'^^^'-y^^ 

— Elizabeth Mcpherson^ author of Linguistics and L^^guage 

^ I would not dignify this by^ marking more ^aii the first two sentences. 

I would suggest that the student who wrote it' be placed in a non-- 
- credit Sth-grade English preparatory class. 

^ —Psalph S* Wehner^ Thiel College 



\ 



If the stude^tit hadn^t had time to proofread this piece of writin 



I wouii'^t be marking for grammar. 




— NEH fallow 



(Throu^iout, aaroes are given only foi:. thos-^ who gave pernilssion to be identified.) 

• \ 

One person explained his skimpy explanations; "On freshman themes I merely 
circle" Che mistake, and ask t^he student to find out what it is. Thlj^ ds a 
tmiversity, and I can assume that all students have had English in hi^ school" . 
(Jack "^^rj(^n^ton , ed,', Wes t em Human 1 1 i es Re^i^ew) . , 

Easily obscured in a quantitative analysis is ,the possible cogen^cy of 
- people who had clear pedagogical feasons for relatively 'minimal, hi^ly 
selective annotations, as in these twoi^ examples J 



ERIC 



V 



In a cSse like the one above, 1 wo\ild not worry about the marking 
or coiranenting about stylistic niceties— logicality ^ transitional 
syntactic variety^ and tbellke. Better, 1 t^UfSk, to foca§ on 



the problems of verb tense ^ number of noun>.and lacl**^ of idiomatic 



con formity . 



\ 



— Gary Sloan, Louisiana, Polytechnic Institute 



Normally, I would mark verb form^^^tj othejr word-eRdlng prii*blenis. 



but I d^n't think that\a student would have had a chance to edit 



in 15 minutes- 



1- 



I 



— NEH fellow 



? ■ 



Others soiinded notes of hopelessness: 

* Even when one gets past the dlalectica^dif ferenees in handling tense. 



r 
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€fctc* > one Is^ stlil left with an in|ideiit that Is barely eleinentary 
school level in its development /of /content and its handling of 
language and logic. / " * 

So* many er^rora in the ahbve that markings for style^ etc, ^ seemed 
hopeless* - 

-^-Betsy Colquitt ^ ed. ^ Descant 

Vd give the paper F and begin all over a^ain by pointing out ;that 

in order .to writ [sic) understandably we have to speak, graimnatically. 

•i A 
It would be a 16ng row to hoe. / 

Ray B. Brown > ed. , Journal of Popular Culture 

My first react£on would have been to throw up iny han«ds in despair^ 
More than six papers like this and they would never get ^rade^d, . 



Others urged understanding: 

\ 



—librarian colleague^. 




\ 



1 know you didn^t have enough timfc to edit carefully* I* d like to 

talk with you about your paper aid to see how the storing sessions 

are going. Please come An as •soon as possible, 

^ / ' ' NEH fellow 

This student needs a great deal of tsi.ders tan ding and a very patient 
person to tutor him/her* 

— Madelyn (lienjciault ^ colleague in education 



ERIC 
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Of those \a^ho annotated the composition itself ^ 19 percent did so with 
lines and circles but without explanations, 25 percent did so with abbreviations 
or a niimeric^ key to a g.rainmar book^ and 56 percent wrote oxit most of their 
comments • . • • * ^ ) 

• / 

^ ^ The six specific categories of items marked on the composition (see Table^ 
2) of fended, unequally: ^ 



^ Category^ 
verb for IBS 

I. > 

spelling 
number markers 
<^ syntax/omissions 
punctuation 
diction 



Average response 

♦ 85% 

82% 
81% 
68% 

61%' \ 
33% 



/ 



The patterns of of fens^. are less clear in a listdug of Individual items in 
descending order of the percentage of annotiators marking them. The first nun4)er 



is from Table 1; the second number is 'the percentage of respondents annotating: 



14-95 ^ 


16-89 


22-84 


13-80 


36-73 


'37-71 


19-60 


7-19 


11-92 


4-88 


' 33-84 


3-79. 


2-72 


1-69 


- 20-61 


10-16 


*39-92 \ 


23-88 


44-84 


12-79 


15-72 


17-69 


32-49 


25-15 


5-91 


18-87 


26-ai 


41-79 , 


f 8-71 


30-69 


34-35 


21-8 


--> 

29-91 


9-84 


6-80 


27-73 


28-71 


35-67 


38-35 


24^7 
31-4 



erJc 



Clearly, in responding to writing at this level, roost annotators give higher 
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priority to inechanics over substance or the nil:e ties of word choice. Few even 
attended to the student's organiz^ion, as evidenced hy the fact that only 



^10 percent of the respondents suggested jany Jcind of sen ten fee- combining* 

Of the mechanics annotat^, perhaps the only s'urp rises - are the relatively 
moderat^ attention given to the bugbear comma *splice (-item #27^ 73 percent:, 
with only the academic administrators more radically sensitive at B7 percent) 



and the relatively low attention accorded the lack of commas after the ^ 
introductory adverbial clauses > itetns #34 and #38 (35 percent response toveach). 

/ Thcee issues evoked great disagreeinent among th.e annotatoi^^ spec|€ically ^ 
vtte^rher to jallow the dl ctTon of rh erefote (tremS #19 atid +si r ;only 45 percetrt 
of the proies^ional in English challenged^thK, fi^^t use, compared .wi th 82 percent 
of thos^ not in English; *only 52 percent of the professionals . in English 



challenged the se'cond \ase, .compared with 85 percent of those not in English) ; 
ifeether to Ye(|uire a comma affeerVtherefore (items #20 .and #36, with tiearly_ 
the same split between professionals in Englltiph and all others); and the 
confection of the spelling in the title (93 percent of the academic administrators 
began their corrections with the title ^^tem, compared with only 63 perceftn oi'*- 
those not academic administrators). - • 

L 

The single Host thorough^ 'annot at or was Mcollege president^ whonnarked 

\* * 

93 percent of the '41 items tallied; the least i^horpugh was a g^ral facultS^ 
meni>er, who marked .only 5 percent of the items, but selectively, comraented about 
sentence- combining. Overall, the^average annotator marked 66 percen't of the 
items; the median annotator marked 73 percent of the items* 



The Coiftmen caries at the Bottom 



Eighty-^three percatit bf^^ all who returtied th^ composition *inad^ so^e 
Gomnieats* in the* space' provided at the bottom, often self --^consciously, in ways 
which one would not expect in reactions to students in a 'real classroom. 
Only 30 percent of the respondents addressed the student exclusively^ as 
/suggested by the request on the form* *^Fifty--one percent addressed the 
researcher only, and 19 percent addressed the sfudent and the researcher. 
Thirty percent refused to sign giving permission to. be "identified with their 
respons^^ J aaid " one remarlced^ ^^I am* sure 1 Inust* have ^missed soniFthing fsttille) . " 
Even so> 10 percent of the respondents made basic mechanical variations from 
standard English in their own coOTi[ents> my favorite being the pro^nent 
acadekic writer'^ "corredtion^' of prinpl^ by prjLnciple (head of high school) 4^ 

A few respondents were ^sofuse, 9 jpercent'^usirig more space than, the- 
4§ inches provided on the front. At one extreme^ a respondent gkve a fourT-'^* 
page, single-spaced typed evaluatioj^^.the first page attadj-ing the assignment 
but' the others addre^^igiih^.,^©»irtrfl the perceived needs of the student. At 
the other extreme > many mote were verJT curt^ as in this sampling*: ,*'See me 
soon— we have some work t:o -jdq" (textbook author) ; (^'*F. Details good, but . 
mechanics fail*^ (my ovm original response afterVannotation* gf 58 percent of 
the items in Che composition);^ ''Start over" (editor); ^^This oannot be apcepted. 
See me or drop course* F'* (f^chael O'Neill, ed. , The N<fEe.book.' and Other ^e^rCSwsT 
'^As a smaH press editor^ I would simply return this piece after reading the 
first couple of sentences, having found that tKfese were gross errors rather than 
idiosyncratic style for a prose poem" t'Bob Millard, edv , B arbeque> Planet ) ; ^and 
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•'This student .needs a workbook and lots of eotiference 'time and outside tutoring. 
At. this stage markings may not be at all helpful'* (Mj^cy C. WilllifanB, North ^ 

» • » 

Caroliha-S-tate tiniversity) . At least two olE the concise responses vented 
TOudi spleeni * "Ife .thj!s how Bert Lan'ce ^ot his start in the banking business?" 
(a business ^executive in New York City, noting our Georgia address) and 
"I'd say, maybe yon should try English asV fouren Isic] language, and then 
to appease "his /her ego give him or. her ^ B+ and say that his/her paper was 
one of Che best in the* class^' <edifeor). 

Sixteen- percent assigned a letter grade, of these 82 percent an I" and 
18*percetltva'D by itself o»*a D in combination with at B or C for content. 
Two chairpersons of English departinen|s gaw Fs with no additional comment. 

Fourteen percent used the bottom for a^energlized comment of minimal 

- ' ■ . i/ • 

specification, as- in "Your narration is" OR, Dave, but you need to pay more 
attention to some of the fechanical detailJp-particularly the endings on 
nouns and verbs. Please rewrite this paper and if you have Wy questions 
about it, come and gee m^' (NEH fellow). At least 16 percent tried to be 
tairly specifi;S,, not always with the clarity and brevity of 

You need to proofread more^carefullyj €o over your spelling and 
reiaember to use the past tense verbs consistently* Revi^^ the 
handbook section on inflections* Avoid shorty dioppy sentences* 
If you want a better grade, you will have t6 rewrite to make 
graimnatical corrections ^ cut out the mnecessary repetitions at 
the beginnings and gi'\^ more details about what happened when the 
principal caugh/ you. 

— NEH fellow 
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One-third of the respoudetits called for a conference ^ either for specific 
tutoring or, more often, for re-routing tjie studenj:, as in this sample: 

> I would call the student in imTnediately for a personal fconference to 
dis cus"^ his" educata,onai background and goals and pre-vriLous N^xperience 
in writing. I would then arrange for some diagpost:^ evalti^lon of \ 
his reading and writing^ discuss the results with the student,^ 
and make 're ccpmendat ions accordingly— depending on til e available 

instructional support services* , ' * ' ^ 



—Ray Liedlich, author> From ThouRht' to Theme 



Alternatives to Mnotation and Commentary - . 

One of the most imaginative responses in the entire study offered a com- 
prehensive alternative to routinely marking t^e paper: 

If I had the time and the departmental resources, I would dictate 
and have a secretary transcribe a "standard" ve^lon of the same 
paragraph, changing as little as I could. I'd begi^n, '"Over the 
span of about twenty years, X hav^ done many unusual thixigs. First- 
of all I'm going to start by writing about this unusual thing that 
happened when I was in high school'.. I was in the eleventh grade,.**" 

I would say to the students that there ^are all kinds of 'English." 
There is home English, tbere*s street English, there's doctors' office 
English, etc. There' is also a kind of English called "college' English.' 
That's what: we're here to learn. f 



# 



0 ^ 
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Thfo. I wouli^xplaijr that I had rendered each of thelR paragraphs 
into "college English," ahd I'd lilje them to take •some tijie to ^dy 
the differences between college English ai\d the English that they 
had used In their paragraphs and to underline^ all the differences; 
that they notic?e/ . *^ ^ ' 

Then I' d invite them to ask me questions about the* dif ferences*^^^ 
If I didn^t have l:hose re^urces^ th^ I M simply write at the 
bottom of his paragraph, ^^I found this a very iiateres ting story ^ 
^ 'tE especially liked the way you'^pa^^ it. We^ve got some' things to 

talk about, but in the meantime, for your next writing assigtimeiit,^ 
would you either tell what yquVould have done if the"^pxia5ipal 
had not -come, or retell this story as if you were the principal.' • 

The Tpoint in all this is that i*m not going tohtlp this kid 
much by rippihg his paragraph apartV .does have soine things • \ 
going for him, and iM^like him to keep theas going* at I think 
. I need most of all is some time to establisli my tiredlbility* aid 
a teaching/learning climate in which he might grow* 

— Robert Hogan, Exe cut ive^ Secretary, NCTE 

/At least 10 percent of the respon^dents offered suggestions about how to 
assess the differences between the student's oral and written competence, as 
in these samples: 

I recpmnend that the student be referred to your Speech and Hearing 
^ Clinic. I suspect that his writing problems are symptomatic of 
underlymg problems* 
^ —Kenneth H6up> author> Report in r technical Information 
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: • ^ ■ . ■ . • . 

.> '■- ■:, - . ■ ■• ■ •. ■ ■ 

What yon need to warrk at la verb. tenses, ^aybe reading this aloud • 
would belp you to detect that you "had writt€«L the «rxoii^ tei^se of . 
^ thj^ verb m tnatry of your sentences* The lapses In idiom may tdce 
• you longer to <jvercome^but, again > maybe you could have avoided ^ 
some of the lapses by reading a^ud What yo^ had writ ten • * 
—Edward J. Corbett, ed> ,^ College Composition and Coinmunlcatioa * 

WhaJt I*d do, I guess , is tiot "inark" theVaragraph at' all, but 
talk tQ ttve author, beginning by tellii^ him heVs got a good story 
here. Then IM ask him to read it aloud, slowly^ to se<Uf*he and 
^ I- could focus on one or two of the problems-rusual usually uxiusual, 

—Walker Gibson > University of Massachusetts 

A key part of this process is oral-^probing^ helping the student open 

up, trying to make sure^that the student ^s technical an d^ grammatical 

weaknes^s do not completely block ajcid ^inform what he has to say»^ 

Only at this 0-ater poijit vijuld I concentrate on the leVel of grammar- 

i ' ^ 

. -^-Jeffrey Ifoudelman^ Fashion Institute of Technology 



Glas^^gpfting t^^e Student 



Se^b^j&X4l ol the respondents voltipt^red the ii^formatlan that this student 
is outside their usii^^l experien<pe, Donald Ev Bower^ Director of the National 
Writers Club, vas itoci^dulous; 

I cannot believe that this Is a serious piece of work. I think the 
student was pulling somebody's leg. If such is not the cgse^ aStd we 
are gfadu|iting students from high school who do not know how to read 

13 
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/ > . » » » ..... 



or write (1 have to gssume he can't re4d)j we^re Ici^ the midst of 
a .i**aglc circumstance, » •'' ^ . . ,. : 

Janes Sledd at the University, of Texas in Austin saidj "Louie, 1, don't ge;: this 
sort of writing from, ray students . If 1 did, it wouldn't make the least difference 

hoy Ii^ marked .the paper, because the student would flunk out * . ♦ no matter 

» " ^ " .•' . . .» ' ' ' • • 

what^ I did.". Walker Gibson, at the OnivelHitx of Massachusetts said: "I've 

^ . . ' ' , ■' 

sin5)ly never encountered anything remotely like this paragraph. Protected; . 



writing exists, thanks to Mina Shaughnespy 



you'll «ay. I know of course that such 

• . ' / " • ' 

and others*" . Ralph S. Wehnejr, Emeritus Professor- at Thiel College, complaitied: 

"Do^s your college have absolutely no admission standards? - I have t^t^ght 

English for forty years, and even thougtj freshman writing has been becoming. pro- 

\ • ' * - ' . ■ ■ : ■ • , " 

gresslvely worse, I have never encountered anything qui tie as- bad as thisr-except ^ 

perhaps from a Chinese or Arabian student, * 

• • • . ■ • i ' ' 

In contrast, many others sj:ressed their familiarity^ wi^tn this kind of. 
Student. An I^CTE panelist said*. "Believe roe, this is not the worst paper 
I've seen." The coordinator of graduate studies in a midwestera state university 



said: "I have received many such papers in college freshman English, 
pjitrlcia Williams Jeffery. wrote: ''"As a teaching assistant and part-time faculty 
member at the University of Delaware, I have received many papers similar in 
calibre ^ this one. . . . This type of paper Is common at the community 
college and business college also. I have 'found from exp^erience." One of my 
own colleagues, Fr^ift Fereydoun Jalali, in Electrical Engineering, 'empathized 
rather engagir^gly: 

r ' ' : ^ 

1 will appreciate it if you will return the favor by correcting 
the enclosed samples of lab report discussion I receive from our 
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settlors ! S • ^ 

, . . . V . 

"At least the "unusual thing" -that your student did':is quiie / 
^ clear 'from J;iis description. So-roetlnies I don't urider^tand- what 

it :0 they are,, trying to convey-~fprget thft> grammar! * . 

Although the student *s rac^, blacky was not apecified on the form, . , 

\ , ■■■ ' ■ 

sewral Respondents felt it important to address ethnicity, often very differently » 

« 

as in thes^ samples i 
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{One] part of the problem c^^'t so easily be corrected. Many ^ 
of the usages here are standard, BlacK %glish._ You will In effect 

have to make your students billrjigual. 

. ' —an edltoi^ ' 

The writer could bfe any color» to >e sure, hut; the thing *I object • , 
to is that many who receive this paper v^illMa^siitne the« writer ili 
black, s imply , be cause t^ey» if Southern, do .nojt feco^ize the- " . 
reality of their own dialect , o,r .they hav6 kAe^i brain-washed by 
the ''Black English'^ hucksters. . . . J^p^^^t^ like [ Ctfe aiudent^s] 
does not need to he htmg:^ out on a national line to elicit the 
all-too- ready inference that blacks are more stupi4itb,an "w^"' 
thought. In my view, students des«rve to be taught, not> ip,illoried, 

—Virginia' Burke, University 61 Wiji^consin 

^ • V. ' 

In addition to marking the paper,.,.! would try to determine whether 

' - ' ■ • * i " ' " " • ' 

the student was a speaker of a^'^cialAor ethnic 'dialect like Black ^ 

English. The consistency of his/her' use of "unmarked" verb forms 

in the past tense and single marking of noun plurals. . . indicated that 
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this Is .a possibility. If. X wo.uld'try to help the student 

• . / > 

distinguish between the structure of his/her dialect tod that of ' 
stAidard English. goal ^timately wjould.be to have the student 
/ gain control of those pa^rts of the granuaatical system that diverged- 

from his/her dialect 'tathenthan make individual, isolated corrections 

• . /'/ ■ ' / 

of "errors." ' ' 

/ . • ^ • 

W — Ellen D. Kolba, CARIBOU, educatiohiQ. consult an, t,s. 



1 wSuldn't laden the student with the whole range of interference 
points between his/her dialect and other dialects of American- 
' edited English, tod I* d try to have any changes in the student *s 
'writing result from the. student's own free will, not just to, 
r conform to my arbitrary taste, I'd be especially careful n^t to • 

put the student off— -the import ant. moment is getting the student's 
confidence and not to frighten him/her off*, L * 

lony Wo Ik, ed. , CLAG 
/ 

Linguist William A. Stewart ^at City University of New York felt that the solution 
for the student was accesible, "except for political opposition: 

All of .the "inistalces" in your sample o^ freshman writing 
strike me as having clear linguistic causes— ones /which .can be 
(or, rather, could be) dealt with in a special cojirse on Standard 
English for dialect;, speakers. Take "An Unusually Thing." In one 
common kind of nonstandard usage; usual is the normal equivalent of 
V Standard English usually > j^Ten- 1 usual Ro(es) , etc. Then," at some/ 
point, this gets "corrected," but the correction process is extended 
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- ■ .' , ^ - , ■ • • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

\ to Jjiclude cases of ^sual that in fact aren^t usually in St^dard 

English. And so the hypercorrection in the paper's title an^ on 
lines 1, 3 J and A. ' *. " 

♦> 

■* 

UnfortKBiately, it is now consid^Lred by the National Council of ^ ^ 
Teadiers of English to be an act of oppression to teach Standard ^ 
4 English to students who do not com6 by it natural*ly. 

Wayne b^Neil, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology ^ who^as previously 
written fo reef tally ^about the oppressiveness of some forms of instruction 
used for. Standard English^, particularly the teaching of bi-dialectaliem, held 
out for a different goal for this stude^j^t: "I stand for 'logic a^d clarity 
(and standard spelling and punctuation) within natural and local idiom: 
""that's what it comes down to finally* But it^s a long hard road to follow with 
' a lot of re-doing an^ rebuilding along the way,'* 

^^^^^Others warned the world to which the student aspires to graduate. . 
Regenj^ John |laddox^ an attorney^ stressed: 

The st^udent writer should be told that the ability to 'communicate 
in standard ' English is essential t(»^ success in the.buslness world. 
The ability to use the English language is one of the marks of an [ 
educated person. Nothing niore dramatically reflects a lack of 
education than error^ in spelling and grammar in wrl^iften communication. 
Michael O^Neill, who teaches writing in the Commerce Department of the University 
of Alabama, stressed: ^'The critical pointy as always^ is how ^adly will this 
kind of writing hurt the student oncehd/she is' on the Job. It's a sticky problem. 
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Plaoement ' " ^ I ' 

■ . • . / 



/ Several citatioas have alre^idy dji4icated that matiiy respondents cl^alleftged 



this student '4 being al5)Lowed*to take a credit course in treshman Engliisl^* Eight 
percent specifically oWpl^lned that the student should still he in high school • 
or lower grades. p^Q suggested radical extra- academic, responses. JRalph S. \ 
Wehner, at Thlel College, said: "it he has native inte^lllgence^ls grade 
school and high schoal teachers should be indicted for crimlAalf negligence/" 
fioTbertiif* Nimmer^ /at Burlington County College > was even mpre forceful: 

Sue* your high-school board of edncation on two cotint3 : 



of Assuring that upon. graduation » you a^y^'equipped with at least 



1. Dereliction of duty> 2. Fraud/ - ^ 

L - . . V 

Otk the first county your board has not fulfilled its responsibility 
issur 

miriimum writing skills. 

/ " / . . 

/ On the second count, your b<^ard of e ducat ic«i has fraudulently 
led you to beJLieve that you have satisfactorily met the requireinents 
for graduation in spite, of the fact thatf your writing clearly 
indicates that you should not have been ^granted a dipl^mai. 

One regent suggested: ^^I would send a copy of this to his/her former 
High School Isle] principal"; but the^ student explained to me that the principal 
had died. The new principal in his home county did respond, marking 76 percent 
of the Items (cf» the average of 66 percent marked by all respondents). 

Twenty-one percent of the respondents stressed the need for placing such 
students in remedial courses at the college 3.evel^ with varying degrees of 



coimnltment to-such^programs. George C. Klingey at the BiivetKlty of Evans-ville' 
stressed: "J hope your sbhoyl Is inak4.ng an e,tfor&*'<^ piirs is— to star^ 'w±t*i 
this^student where he is (hot inhere should be when "^e' starts ±n\ col.leg^- 
and provide the instruction he needs to*" catch up. Som|t are not sfi(ifc.¥a|;*,J3b.i^, hut 
many are.\ One college president complained: "It is umh^eliev able .that ypur 
institution should allow a student to reach college-level Classes be «^re 

* 

suitable retnedial re^dy is secured for sueh a student J* Edgar V. Robertrs^, 
author of Writing Themes j&out Literature ^ observed: *'If such studeiats were ^ 

) ^ . * - * ■ , • * 

in ordinary^ freshman comp, it ^ould be impossible to- carry on a normal class. - 

. ' • ■ ^ , ■• ■^ • • ■ 

>'et Virginia Eurke, at the University o'f Wis con's in, stressed? '•A teachej 
receiving sudi" a paper, should rejoice that he/she can really do some .teaching. 
0ne-to-6ne laboratory work with the student should p<|oduce great improvement 
since the student: is ready for it." 

Others stressed that college teachers waste energy when they presume to I 
find miraculous solutions for such students, as agreed two foJics not often 
in such' concor\j in pheir refusal to annotate the paper -i tself : ■ 

^ \'ou see, what you "re asking me in effect is: "Once you let 1^ 

. --^ it* ♦ * - , 

;the horse out of the barn ^hov^ would you secure th^e door so that 
it couldnNl: escape?** ^ ^ . ^ • ^ ' 

Fort Valley College -is not responsible for thaf s tu den t^'s problems 
with English composition — and, I very /much stj^pect, oral use of-v 

standard English. \ Since Fort Valley jColle'ge is a college, that 

\ ' 

student must have come- t*o you from a high school, and to the high 
school from a juitipr high, middle school, or elementary^ school, and 
so on. It doeV-^em to me that thhy are ixi no small sense 
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responsible for preparing their student% to go on to college 

rFort Valley or any other* fpt college teachers like yourself 
' / ^ ^ . / / \ ^ 

to sit there, wringing your hands and saying, "Oh dear! wtfat cmi ^ 

I^' do ^t|pt this student?" without holding your high school and 

elementary school counterparts to task is to encourage the problem/ ^ 

-:^Willi%m A. Stewart, Vh.t>. program in linguistics, CUNY 

The^ real Question isn^t how to grade this individual paper 
within an existing educational institution,^ *^lt would be inore 
yseful to' ask why. Che student' writes like this at the age of 
twenty why the student was graduated from high school, why the 
student was admitted to a college, why you think \±f you do) that 
anybody can do anything much for the student in our colleges as 
they now exist'.' , . * . 

Those are answers , not evasions, ... , 

With both friendship and respect, the poiat of my answer must 
he that your questioifT strikes .me as diversionary* "Jou set an 
insoluble problem in a way that distracts attention from its 
insolubility. To pretend that the problem, can be solved and that 
it's out job^to solve it is to play into the hands of the people 
^ho create the problem^ 

It's not the doctor who^s to blanie if Jimmy Carter sets off a 
neutron bomb and then asks the doctor .to cure all the people who get 
radiation sickness. ' - 

™James Sledd, Director of the NEH seminar on St^mdard English 
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. , , / ' 

PredseNfor the Student . \ * ' 
**** ' , ^ ^ t * . ^ 

Mdhg with all tff tHeit^critlcisxa^y^S perceat- of the i:BSponderits fQun4 ^ 

sOBiething. good to sa^ about the student's paper, as in these ^stracted 

samples t ^Your little narrative could he the basis— the start^-for a good 

piece of yrititig that would interest many readers'' (Boss Winterowd^ author. 

The Contemporary Writer': A Practical T5ietoric) ; '*The student should be 

conmietided for his clear i^inory^ "his logic of thought and his attempt to 

express these in* writing" (R. B, Tilley, President .ot Albany Junior College) j 

"A good description of what happened" <an English' chairperson) ; "He writes 

acceptable sentences and organizes his material in an understandable, 

chronological sequence" (Helen Wells, American Rlvej: College); "The paragraph 

shows a basic gr^^sp of organizational principles gnd a flair for narrative. 

'llC^yntax, while somewhat unsophisticated, is nevertheless adequate^ — I like 

the straightforwardness of it" (an English chairperson) ; "The paper comiminicates 

m. event simply and clearly, and even suggests without telling (as we are told 

Iff 

in Baodem fiction writing classes that we should) an attitude toward the evfent 
(an ed;ttor) ; "You haw a good sense of whole ideas and direct communication. 
You draw a pretty fair word picture" (Patrick ^O^eill, e,^, , Lake Superior Review) ; 
"I find this type of paper ridiculously easy to contend with; what truly gives 
me a headache is the paper that has only marginal compositional errors but lacks 
inspiration -or uniqueness" (Jim Villani, ed. , Pigiron Press); "In person I 
would tell him he had- a fine sense of style and timing, but would have to work 

* / 

hard to translate that into standard English"^ (Mary Price, Editor, The Yale Rivtew 
"The incident itself is an excellent one, full of all sorts of story-telling 
room and point and fate and humor. But th<lt's all latent" as the writer stri^les 
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bettween talking and trying to write the way it ^j^zed^o be" (Wayne O^Neii,. 



kMassachuset^s Institute of Technology). 



Problems ^ith the ,As;signment 



Thirty percent of the respoBdents criticized the assi^ment Itself, as 
in these if our s amplest "A poor engllsh (sic] exercise for any college freshman 

(a regent); ^*9^erall, I find this paragraplFa very satisfactory respmse to 

» ** " » * 

a *duinb^ ass.ignioent^ the classic kirvd that makes a student wonder, ^Kow what^ 

■ . ~ - , ~ *^ 

'did he ask us to write about that, for?*'" (an NEH f eMow) j "The exercise ^ 
seems to me un challenging and somewhat fruitless, not ^quiring much more than 
some facility in narrative teehni^jue* . It seems to ifte^that no. important 
assignment should be giv^nVhich does not in someway develop-*Jthe student's 
reasoning cap acit^^ (Karl Murphy, ^ Chairperson of English, Georgia liiatitute 
of Tecimoidgy) ; "I think the assig^iment that he set for hin^elf is probably 
a better one. , Sonie kids, shy ones, might think* that they didn^t do anything 
unusual in high school* But all of them could think of something unusual that 
happened to them in high school'* (Robert Ho gan, Executive Secretary, NCTK) • 

Thirteen percent^ipf the respondents complained that they were not given 
enough information adequately to assess the context of th^^ jo^^rkl^g^ ^ i^ these 
-samples: "Tlie exact directions giveri would help the grader's perspective*' 
(James Mathews, Chairperson of English, West Getsrrgia College); **It is' 
somewhat difficult to assess this paper in vacuo. My policy is never to make 
writing^ssignmetits without specifying the audience, and the puported audience 
is not clear from the paper, xmless it be a sympathetic Louie Crew** (Karl M» 
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MArphy, Chairperson of Englisli, Georgia Institute of Tectmology) . ' 



Others worried ah.out the people chosen to b\ respondents . One . NCTB . 
panelist feared that "the y&eorgia Board of* Regents may see orfly a comma spllce>. 



a dj ective- adverb *cion fusion and spelling, ;^Tictua£lon', te^se and lntJ.ection, 

errors*^ and ignore such ^^crucial questions*' 4s matters of class si2.e, poiat in 

the course sequence, the directloas %±yBn to jthe student, the student^s prior 

expetidnce, the instructrar's prior einphases, the'tliae allowed for proof-reading 

etc- Virginia Burke, at ttie University of Wisconsin, was equally concerned 

about ijny seeking input froi^ scholars and editors: 

Editors are totally irrelevant in this problem, for editors 

' never see and do not expect to see the offerings of college 

freshmen* Scholars^^-whoever they are supposed to be— react 

• ' wildly 'in a situation such as this. This puoject is, typical 

.v-. of projects that float around every eight or ten years an^d 

■ , ■ \ ' . * . . 

> ' call forth bowlings,' sadism* and a chorus of outraged pronounce- 

* V 

ments that the world is surely coming to, an end when "this 
kind of thing^^ is countenanced at the college level. 
The head of graduate studies at a large mldwestem university challenged ^ 
the kind of interpretation that can meaningfully be made of the data; 

-The marks that I put on the paper do not at all indic^e, 
as you suggest they will, a professional opinion about what kinds 

of instruction should be given to students writing at this level. 

y • - . - 

Obviously, the paper demonst raters the need for many kinds of 
instruction, so many kinds that trying to indicate them b^ marks 
' on his/ her paper would be time-consuming and frustrating for^ - 
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ine and Ineffective, and discouraging foY the sttident* i , 



|» ^Majof Dif ferences Responses According to the Type of Respondents 



Acadeinic administrators vere clearly more thorough annotatoris than were 
non-administratorsi^ The average acadeinic administrator inarked 76 percent of 
the items 5 as compared with the non^-administrators* avera:^ of 66 percent* 
Furthermore, an average of 12 percent more academic administrators marked each 
ftem than .the average of non-adni^nistrators. Academic adnd^iistralors madced 
83 percent of the items more thorough ly^th^m did non--admiftistraitors^ on 61 
percent of all items they vere more than 10 percentage points ahead of the^ * 
noni&dininiitrators in marking. Far more administrators^ elected anonymity 
for their^ respcanses (90 -percent vs. 17 percent), . The academic administrators 
assigned far more grades (failing) than did the npn- administrators (32 percent 
vs. 12* thus ^assigning) J more of them used professional sytnl^ols (26-16) 
and none of them used extra space (cf. 11 percent of the non-administrators). 
Fewer of the academic administrators suggested a conference with the st^4^t 
^C26--36)* These Indices of relative sternness (or excellence?) are tempered' 
somewhat by the fact that the academic administrators wer^ also quicker to 
give praise than were thfe non-administrators (^2-31)* 

Professionals in English^ who dre more, likely to confront the tasVof 
marking papers on a /regular basis > moved in the opposite direction, towards 
more leniencf^ (or laxity?). Professionals in English a^i^eraged marking only 



62 percent of the items > as compared wifii an average of 72 percent of the 
items marked *hy those not in^jpagl4shr:* Professionals in English antiotated less 
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thorou^ly by' an average of 10 poe^centage pc>ints» per item, and th^ marked 

85" percent of the items less thoroughly than di4 those who^vere not .in En^llsh.^ 

Professionals In S«glish more* often (40-13) did no,t 'annotate on the con^psitidn; 

but more often (44-16) ftalled for^ conference. All respondents who sent 

letters in lieu'of -th^e printed form we r% professionals in Eriglish, ■ and 

professionals in English^e turned the printed forms fay more frequently 

« ) - 

(34-16) than did people not in English. People in English were tlie only , 
respondents to use extra space. They more readily employed professional 
syi^ols (22k8), but they also W>ii frequently explained the principles 
of any aiknotation \23-3) . Prof^sionals in English more frequently followed 



the directions of addressing the student" only (23'-3)j and like the academic ^ 

*. ' ■ ' ' . ■ ■ ^ • 

a'dministrators, they were "far freer with pra;Lse' (37-26) than were their 

. ' - * . ■ ■• " 

opposite colleagues, those not in English.* Professionals in English more 

frequently signed their returns (74-6,3). > * 

* • •• • ^ ) ' 

Writers, unlike the first two subc3J,sses, showed li«;tle contrast with 



ncui-writers . Most -probably many people not so identified in this project 
are themselves writers, 's<> the lack of contrast here highlights the presence 
of contrast 'where the subclasses are more nearly discrete. Wrlte^j^ as 
defined in this study (see superior letters at the openingof the article) 
annotated items at an average of only :073 percent more thoroughly than -^d 
those not identified as writers. Even so, writers were less thorough on 
61 percent of the items, equally thorough on 2 percent, and more thorough on 
37 percent. Writers did have a much higher return r-ate than non-writers 
(43-19). Like -professionals in English (where they were also included) , more 
.of the writers signed (79 .percent as compared with 65 percent for non-writers) , 
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more of them left off annotation at the top (47'-20) , and nbre caiaed for Vw - 
conference (43-^9) . "^ore of th^ writers .{50-36) addressed the, researcher^ onlV, 
and fewer of theif annotatars (29^45) wrote 'in thed^ ^notations rather thato ^ 
use synibols or the .Jlke* * ' . ' 

What the Respondents Did Not Say 



aiirough all of these calculations > the sttident himself Iceeps reclaiming 
ir^ attfention^ Before he reached my credit class, --ke ha'd spent one term in 
oxxT Special Studies n on-- credit remedial program^ from vhlch he was permitted 
to passv ;He h^d " arrived at our campus ranked 135 out of 186 in his- high 
school ^class»^ and he had S.A.T. scores of 200 verbal, 270 mathematlc^'. 
Other entrance te'sts projected :fSr hiin a grade point average of 1; 319 jm our 
4.0 scale. In his first quarter his g.p. a, was 1;86, and six q jarterS iater> 
It was a barely passing 2.04. He took two years to coaplete octe year of 
credit. / 

!rh.e paper used in this project the student wrote vy4 ^^^ly the^ term. 
He was in'kusjirious and wrote many extra papers.' At t^ end of the term, when 
he was writiujg no better, 1 gave him. an Incomple^^^y&td worked -with him for 
three and four afternoons a week in my office for another whole term, at his 
instigation. He still wrote no better or worse* His iMjor difference from 
his mmy peers with similar problems was his persistence. When he returned 
the next quarter, he toq|c the course » again under another teacher^ wilting no 
differently, and passed with a B. He has since continued moderate success 
in the department of his major, not English* 
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Only a few of nrjr respondents attended closely t^o what the student actiially 
said- About one out of ten called for more detail, anrf^ fewer than^that 
asked how the student felt when trounced upon by hi§ prinelpal* A librari^ 
colleague dldnotet '?In spite of the errors, I still feel that the student 
might have had something to say. The real hurt is not recorded. I feel 
that: it is there, though At least two more came close to s€»nslng the 
student's .feelings^ but retreated into jargon about the appropriateness of 
the narrative to the^tle. Others edged a bit closer, a^did James Sledd: 
"Without directly asking, I'd want 'to find out what lies behind the oddly * 
depersonalized 'Something told iwe t o open the machine door.''* Only one 
respondent managed direct empathy: . . 

It seemed more like an unxisuaL thing that happened to you 
. rather than an -unusual thing that you .did^ 1 sure don't think \: 

it's unusual to help yourself to a few free cookies fi?om an 

- ^ ^ . f V ^ 

open machine* Of course, I'm ntjt saying it was the right, thing 
^ to do. Did you feel guilty before the principal came in? Were 

you real angry about getting kicked out of school for a while, 
or did you think yo|^deserve4 it? 

' • . — NEH fellow 

Possibly efforts to help tfciis student with standard English direct him 
away from one really profound- pToblem the stxxlent reveals that he has, namely 
his Inability to protest the principal's ilbuse altid his willin^ess to ass^aae 
responsibility for a theft he has not even done, according to the evidence he 
presents. The student acquiesced to my own heavy annotation as readily as he 
did to th^ "prinplin," assuming responsibility for an "evil' as if his own 
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very clear prose is evil In its variation from the standards of professionals. 

I am still left wondering whether a respondent conld accomplish inore •» 
education by one simple coranetit: 3'Grade of A, very reluctaatly? Dr. King 
used to say that those who go to>^ back of the btis deserve to he there. 
Your paper is about soinethlng your pxririGipal dlxi^ not something you did* If ; 
you cm^t protest > you will deserve the <iontinual suspension from pow,er that 
you haW gottej^ by your aciquiescence. Of course^ this study is not designed 
to measure the efficacy of any of the professional opinions it,,A:3S| charted, 
and quantified* ^ f , /"^ 

The study has revealed very little consensus about what to tell students 
writing at this %vel, and many of the mm persuasive suggestions have 
coraa from isolated individuals. The profile yielded is hardly likely 
boast my^lltolmum 'confidence . which. prompted the investigation in th^^i)^% place. 
Several dozen more such needy students arrive at w/ classes at each registration 
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'» TABLE i: INDEX TO THE ANNQTMIONS OF -THE'ST-^UDEI^^ , ' 

lumbers Index the items iiK:>st frequeatly marked by the respondent^**' The pt4sende 
of 41 items in a passage of,- J^^^^^*^^ represents la possible annotation rate of ^ 

,' . ■ * ' ^ " > ' " • • . ■ ' ' 

approximately one word in four, ' ^' . 



1 \ \ 

m ONUSmLY THING I DlD IN HtGH SCHOOt 



. Over the. span about tweney year ''j ' 1 have did many \in usually thln^ 
7 8.9 * . ' 10 11 . ^12 13 

Frist of ali^ going to ptart fey" writing abb ut> £his unudl ly t hin g ^ happen 

~ ' ^ ' ~T 14 ' ■ ' ^4.'' 15 • ' , ' 16 



rjpe -when 3 



, when I was in high school. "1 were i^ >he Eleven gr|(5e when I did, this unually thing. 

17 • / . • . . , ; ^ , ^ 

It was lunch time " about 12:05. I was in the snack ba^e^buyixig. a soda aad a pack . 

18 19 20 21 ,. ■ * • . 

oi cookie*^ for lunch. Therefore *^ X got ready to put my. men ^y. in the 'cookie inachine!. 



22 * " ■ • 23 24 r 



SoHiethlhg told we to open the machine 



Ihen I notic^ that the reach ine i^^as not lock . 

25- 26 27 28 , \ * ' ^ 29 , ♦ ' 30 ' 

door, _So I oVen the door ^ Jhere" were plenty of cookie"^ of all kind ♦ /Then* 
31 32 33 34 

something told me '"-^ooK down* When I look down theref was plenty of money. 



\35 36 37 • 38 39 40 

Therefore *^ soon as I put my handjon the money '"'the prinplin walk up 

4l" . 

behind me. He suspends me from school for a whole week. 
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TABUS 1 Continued » page 2 of "s am^ 



N. B.. The fom wh±<^ the. respondents "t^ double-spaced without matkings"; 

Italicized directions stated; "Kin dlv>. mark ;thlB- |>gi"ragraph below as if It "had been 
turned in to, you,' as I' received it, in a college '.•freshman Engllsli class in 
response to a f if teew-minute exercise. ^•^^ . ^ ' , V ^ ^ v » 



/ 



.J- 



/ ^ 
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TABLE 2: THE READERS' BESPONSEt ANNOTATION OF THE COMPOSITION 

Two-^thirds of the respondents marked ItemB in the composition .itsdlf > Their anno-- 
tations are reported in cerms of the percentage of such markers vho noted each^it;e 



Item # 
(See 

Table 1) 



1 

8 
11 
*1 15 
16 
39 



, 4 
13 
14 
22 
23 
26 
33 
40 
41 



i 



Overall 



69 

91 
71 
92 
72 
89 
92 



88 
80 
95 
84 
88 
81 
84 
84 
79 



Acadeinic 
Adminis- 
trators* 



Non- 
Adminis- 
trators 



-I 



93 
100 . 
93 
100 
87 
100 



63 
88 
65 
90 
68 
[? 
90 




'100 
93 
100 
100 
100 
100 
93 
.100 
93. 



Profef- ^ 

sionals in 
English 



Those 
Not in 
English 






83 


77 


79 


93 


93 


80"- 


79 


85 


83 . 


77 


79 


•82 ■ 


83 


80 


79 


75 


79 



riters 



Song- 
writers 



73 


68 


70 


94 


•82 


"94 


58 ( 


82 


j 66 


•94 ^ 


,95 


• 91 


85 


■ 59 


77 


.94 


86 


91 


97 


,86 


94 



94 . : 


95 


"85 


82 ' 


95 


74 


97 


95 


94' 


91 


■82 . 


85 


94 


86 


.89 


85 


77 


83 


85 • 
91 


82 
82 


85 
85 


79 


82 


'77 



a: 



O 
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TABLE 2 Continued 



9 

17 
20 
27 

34 f 
36 
38 



3 
6 

18 
29 
30 



2 ^' 
12 
32 
37 



10 
19 
21 
25 
35 



84 


93. 






60 


65 


•61 


60 - 


62 


73 


87. 


A 

70 


35^ ' 


53 


30 


71 


- 87' 


70 


35 . 


^0 


33 



79 
80 
87 
•91 



69 



7^ 



72 
79 
49 
71 



16 
61 
8 
15 
67 



— 



pag^ 2 of same 




93 
9'3 

80 



20 
60 
20 
27 
67 



77 
80 
83 
88 
68 



67 
75 
48 
68 



15 
62 
5 

12 
67 



79 
69 
■ 45 
74" 

29 
60 
33 



91^ 
70 
^ 82 
73 

■ 42- 
' 91 
36 • 



, 74 
79 




62 


85 


68 


14 


71 


88 


86 


75 


50 


48 


59 








J " 


62 


82 


64 


74 



81 



59 

73 . 
3'2 
64 
32 



62" 
74 
36 
77 
.36 



7 



85 


86 


75 


82 


- 91 , 


. 75 


91 


86 


87 


91 


91 


/ 91. 


•85 i 


64 


- 72\ 



12 


21' 


14 


11- 




45 


82 


55 


64 


0 

H 


2 


15 


.5 


9 


U \ 

Q 


10 


21~ 




r-13^ 




52 


85 ' 


59 


70 ' 
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TAUT T? ^ 
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ft . 


12 


0 




8 


31 


4 


0 ' ^ 


t 


7 


0 " 


0 


6 


7 


19 


27 


17 
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As explained in th^ t:ext:> several -annotators fitted into more thai one of the 



three subgroups* Only 20 percent of the annotators were acadende administra- 
^tors; BO percent were not* F;|t^ty*-six percent were professionals in English; 
' ^-'"-^i^a. 44 percent were not. Twenty-nine percent were known to fee writers; 71 .percent 
/ V . were not thus indentifiable, A tlolor code was used to dietermine the subclass 
^of each respondent. * 
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